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MEXICO—THE TREASURE HOUSE OF THE 
WORLD* 


By N. H. Darron 


GEOLOGIST, U. S. GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


HE great development of Mex- 
ico’s resources during the last 
thirty vears has justified to a 
large degree the statement of Baron 
von Humboldt that “Mexico is the treas- 
ure house of the world.” Her rich sil- 
ver mines have continued to produce in 
increasing amount, gold has become an 
important product, and she has taken 
prominent rank in the copper industry. 
Her agricultural products have gained 
rapidly in value, manufacturing has in- 
creased to an encouraging extent, and 
commerce with the outside world has 
multiplied many fold. 

Foreign capital has flowed into the 
Republic, especially in later years, and 
many investors, confident of a contin- 
uance of the present stable conditions, 
are eagerly taking advantage of the 
many mining, railroading, manufactur- 
ing, and other openings which are avail- 
able. The finances of the country are 
on a most satisfactory basis, many great 
public improvements have been made, 
and the government is offering encour- 
aging facilities along all lines of develop- 
ment. Colonists are coming slowly, but 


as the conditions become better known 
they will undoubtedly take advantage of 
the large areas of public lands that are 
easily obtainable and in many regions 
can be utilized with great profit. 

The native labor is increasing in ef- 
fectiveness, for many of the laboring 
people are showing considerable capabil- 
ity as workmen and artisans when prop- 
erly trained. Lawlessness is no longer a 
menace tO person or property, railroads 
are rapidly penetrating all parts of the 
country, and conditions of living are 
greatly improved. 

There is but a relatively small propor- 
tion of Mexico which is unhealthful to 
foreigners, and many improvements 
have been made in this regard, notably 
in draining the overflow area about the 
Citv of Mexico. 

With her wide range of altitude, lat- 
itude, and rainfall, Mexico presents 
various climatic conditions with a corre- 
sponding variety of agricultural possibil- 
ities. She has large areas suited for 
wheat, corn, and other products of the 
temperate zone, and in the hot, moist 
lowlands can raise a great variety of 


An address to the National Geographic Society, April 5, 1907 
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In the Suburbs of Mexico City 


Irrigation will 
acres in the 
Water power 


valuable tropical plants. 
reclaim) many thousand 
north-central arid districts. 
is available tor manufactures, consid- 
erable coal exists in certain and 
it is believed that petroleum may occur 
in sufficient amount to be an important 
auxiliary fuel. 


areas, 


THE PRINCIPAL SILVER-PRODUCING 


COUNTRY OF THE WORLD 


Probably the most valuable 
in Mexico are the great mineral deposits, 
and mining will long continue to be her 
principal industry. For many years 
Mexico has produced more silver than 
other country, and now is gaining 


resources 


any ' 
rapidly in output of gold, copper, and 
other metals. In 1906 the estimated 


value of her mineral was 
$150,000,000 (Mexican), of which about 


two-fifths silver. During the past 


production 


Was 


few years numerous old Mexican mines 
have been revived, some of the aban- 
doned ones pumped out, and modern 
methods installed. Large bodies of min- 
eral have been many 
new localities. In these 
vield rich ores, while in others they are 
of moderate richness, but can be worked 


discovered at 


some Cases 


profitably by new processes. 

The extension of the railroad lines in 
various directions through the mineral 
country has been an important factor in 
development, for they afford outlet for 
ores which are not sufficiently rich to 
carry long distances by wagons or 
burros in the old-time manner. Smelters 
have been erected at many places and 
additional are in course of con- 
struction for the economical working of 
ores of various kinds. Modern methods 
of concentration are introduced at some 
mines, which effect a saving so great 
that low-grade ores formerly thought to 
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be of no value often can be worked with 
considerable profit. There are vast 
quantities of refuse and tailings from 
old mines and primitive reduction works 
which contain large values, and some of 
these are being worked over with most 
satisfactory results. Often the fairly 
good ore was discarded in the early days, 
when only the high-grade material was 
worth freighting. On the old dumps at 
one mine in San Luis Potosi there were 
Over 300,000 tons of mine refuse con- 
taining much metal. In Guadalajara 
tailings have been used for asphalt pav- 
ing which recently were found to run $15 
a ton in gold and silver. Electricity, 
generated mostly by water power, is now 
being utilized at some mining districts 
and proves to be a great source of econ- 
omy. 

It is estimated that about $80,000,000 
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Types 


of United States capital are invested for 
purchase and equipment of Mexican 
mines and large amounts have also been 
invested from other countries. The 
present high price of the various metals 
has given impetus to Mexican mining, 
while the large amount of capital avail- 
able in the present high tide of prosper- 
ity in the United States has been an im- 
portant factor. The known mineral dis- 
tricts in Mexico are numerous and ex- 
tensive and many portions are by no 
means fully developed. There are numer- 
ous regions also in which the mineral re- 
sources may prove important which 
have not as yet been explored by skilled 
prospectors. 

The following table, taken from the 
Mining World for January 26, 1907, 
gives the principal metal production of 
Mexico for the past 27 years: 
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Metal Production of Mexico 


Year. Gold. Silver. Copper. Lead. 
Fine. Fine ozs. Mel. tons. Met. tons. 
ISSo.. $9389, 160 19,334,707 QO bs .5cas as 
ISSL.. 555,909 | 21,205,052 Ct, gt eae ee 
1882.. 936,223 | 22,465,430 AOE: Vicks anets tvs 
1553... 956,000 | 22,720,004 19 7 dad ae 
1884.. 1,183,000 | 20,944,185 ORs i ave sieht 
1885.. 567,000 | 24,674,011 250 > il aa 
ISS86.. 614,000 | 25,356,196 ES Ves orale ais 
1887.. $24,000 | 28,867,830 2,083 15,488 
1S05.. 974,000 31,799,739 2,SII 25,636 
1889... 700,000 | 42,657,583 3,541 25.570 
ISgo.. 767,000 | 39,127,481 4,396 22,399 
ISQI.. I,000,000 | 40,723,595 5,209 30,186 
1892.. 1,147,500 | 45,333,756 7,916 47.532 
1893. ;. I, 305,000 44,071,851 9,607 60,525 
I894.. 4,500,000 | 46,730,151 11,959 57,000 
1895... 5,600,000 | 50,890,267 11,955 65,000 
1896..| 6,075,108 | 41,373,835 | 11,338 63,000 
1897..| 7,121,189 | 54,052,647 | 11,553 71,637 
1898.. 8,236,720 | 56,859,076 15,919 71,442 
1899... 9,277,351 | 55,032,838 19,310 54,656 
Ig00.. 9,409,063 | 55,504,420 22,473 63,527 
IQOT.. 10,329,310 | 55,152,349 33,943 94,194 
1902../ 10,153,100 | 60,176,604 | 36,357 106,805 
1903. .) 10,677,500 | 70,499,942 46,040 95,134 
1904... 12,605,300 | 60,808,978 51,760  I0T,131 
1905.. 15,261,200 | 54,652,893 70,010 96,628 
1g06.. 16,250,000 | 54,500,000 | 61,706 78,026 


The silver mines of Mexico have been 
the principal source of her income from 
mining for over a century, and they are 
likely to continue their large and grad- 
ually increasing production for a long 
time to come. Some of the old mines 
have had phenomenal production, nota- 
bly the group in Zacatecas, which has 
vielded about one billion dollars; the 
Santa Eulalia mines, 15 miles east of 
Chihuahua, 400 millions, while several 
scores of others have many millions to 
their credit. Some of the mineral de- 
posits are over 100 feet in width and are 
traceable for long distances across the 
country. They occur mostly in volcanic 
rocks or in limestones associated with 
them. ‘The minerals present consider- 
able variety and usually are very irreg- 
ularly disseminated. Many large masses 
of rich ore occur, and these “bonanzas,” 
as they are termed, have added greatly 
to the profit and excitement of the min- 
ing operations. Some of them have 
yielded over a million dollars a month 


for several years. They are often widely 
separated by lean ore, a condition which 
has caused the failure of many compa- 
nies lacking means to continue working 
under disadvantageous circumstances. 
\Vater has often caused failure or great 
expense, especially when old-fashioned 
pumps were in use. 

At present the most productive silver 
and gold mines in Mexico are at Guan- 
ajuato, El Oro, Pachuca, Santa Eulalia, 
Parral, and Zacatecas. At the first- 
named place there has been rapid devel- 
opment; about 2,000 tons of ore a day 
are now produced and 650 stamps are 
dropping in the various mills. The 
crude, wasteful methods of the past have 
given place to modern ones. Ores 
carrying 20 dollars a ton, which formerly 
yielded only a small margin of profit, 
are now mined and milled for to dollars 
a ton. For many ores plate amalgama- 
tion and cyaniding are taking the place 
of the old patio process, with great in- 
crease in yield and saving of time and 
expense. The patio process was in- 
vented in Mexico over three centuries 
ago and has been used for the greater 
part of Mexico's silver output. In this 
process the ore is ground fine in mills, 
mixed with water, and, after the addi- 
tion of salt, sulphate of copper, and 
mercury, it is spread about a_ foot 
deep in paved courts, or “patios,” 30 to 
100 feet square. Here it is stirred for 
several weeks by the tramping of horses 
or mules, so that the silver will combine 
with the quicksilver. When this combi- 
nation is effected the dirt is washed off 
and the heavy amalgam remains. The 
latter is collected and the silver and mer- 
cury are easily separated. 

Gold occurs under various conditions. 
The principal source has been in connec- 
tion with the silver ores, but placer de- 
posits are worked in the states of Sonora 
and Guerrero. Large veins of gold- 
bearing quartz exist, and although they 
are mostly of low value, eventually they 
will add greatly to the output. The 
group of mines in and near FE] Oro, in 
the State of Mexico, is one of the largest 
gold camps in America, with an output 
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The Yucca, or Spanish Bayonet, Native of the Plains of the Ser 
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Boy Drawing Pulque, the Common Drink of Mexico 
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in 1906 of over $12,000,000 ( Mexican), 
of which 8o per cent is gold. 

Some of the Mexican mines pay re- 
markable dividends. ‘The Dos Estrellas, 
in the E1 Oro district, has recently been 
paying over a million dollars a vear on a 
capital of $300,009, and it is claimed that 
the Penoles mine has paid nearly 4 mil- 
lions on $125,090 capitalization. The 
Real del Monte, near Pachuca, has dis- 
tributed over 
2,554 shares. he total dividends of 22 
prominent paying mines of silver, gold, 
and copper in 1905-1900 were more than 
31 million dollars. The Department of 
Fomento has estimated that up to 1881 
the total production of precious metals 
in Mexico had a coinage value of 
$4,553,859, 113. 

Copper mining in Mexico is rapidly 
growing in importance, as the figures 
given on a previous page will show. In 
1906 she produced about one-twelfth of 
the copper of the world, or nearly one- 
seventh as much as the United States. 
The mines are mainly in the states of 
Sonora and Lower California, a south- 
ward continuation of the great copper- 
bearing zone of the southwestern United 
States. About 11 mines are reputed to 
produce over a million pounds each a 
vear. It is claimed that the Cananea 
camp will increase its production this 
year to six million pounds a month, as a 
result of a combination of several mines 
and increased facilities for mining. In- 
creased developments in Guerrero, at 
Boleo, at Jimulco, at Panuco, and in 
Zacatecas, Coahuila, Puebla, and Micho- 
acan will add greatly to the future out- 
put. The mines at Cananea rank seventh 
among the leading copper mines in the 
world. Most of the copper ores range 
from 3 to 40 per cent of copper and they 
often carry gold and silver. Many of the 
deposits, especially those of moderate 
richness, are thick, numerous, and have 
great length. 


“. 
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ABUNDANCE OF IRON 
The iron industry is growing steadily, 
and eventually can supply .all Mexican 
needs and probably furnish products for 


millions to holders of - 


export. At the famous “Iron Moun- 
tain” in Durango, the ore body is over a 
mile long, one-third of a mile wide, and 
rises 200 to 400 feet above the surround- 
ing plain. The ore body is split by a 
great intrusive dike, but there are over 
360 million tons in sight and much of it 
reaches 60 per cent in iron content. The 
two great deposits operated for the fur- 
naces at Monterey are 79 and 120 feet 
wide and rise in a ridge several hundred 
feet high. Steel rails and structural iron 
are now being produced at this place. 
There are many other large deposits in 
the Republic, but some of them are too 
remote from fuel to be valuable under 
present conditions. 

Lead from Mexico has a value of 
$8,000,000 to $10,000,000 a year and 
much of it is a by-product of silver 
smelting. 

Zine is constantly gaining in impor- 
tance as a mineral resource, and this 
metal and graphite, antimony, and mer- 
cury have an aggregate value of several 
million dollars a year. 

The mining laws of Mexico have been 
improved from time to time, until now, 
with some recent changes, the conditions 
are even more favorable and encour- 
aging than they are in the United States. 
Foreign investments are amply pro- 
tected, especially if they are legitimate 
ones. There are various taxes on mining 
properties and output and an export 
duty on silver. The taxes are thought 
to be too heavy by some of the compa- 
nies, but it is believed that probably they 
will be reduced eventually, so that they 
will not be burdensome. 

Labor is somewhat scarce in parts of 
Mexico, which is a serious handicap to 
the development of mines and_ other 
resources. In order to better this 
condition, the government is encourag- 
ing immigration, and it is expected 
that soon more laborers will be available. 
Most labor in Mexico is furnished by the 
half-breeds and Indians, many of whom 
are not very efficient, according to north- 
ern standards. They work for long 
hours and low pay, but require many 
holidavs and other vacations. They 
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Market Scene in Colima, Mexico 
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Guadalupe Hidalgo 
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excel in mining and do well dealing 
with live stock. 

In recent years the total commerce of 
Mexico, comprising imports and exports, 
has amounted to about 180 millions 
‘g rold), and it has had a steady growth 
to about six times its amount 20 years 
The exports have an approximate 
about 


ago. 
value of 100. millions (gold), or 
4 times the amount 20 years ago. The 
exports to the 
millions (gold). 
exports are 


approximate value of 
Lnited States is 65 
cent of the 


\bout 60 per 
mineral products. Henequen and other 


fibers are over 18 per cent (over 18 mil 
lion dollars, gold); coffee, 5 per cent; 
cattle and other live stock, 344 per cent; 
hides, 3% per cent; wood and dye- 
woods, IY per cent; cocoa, 114 per 
cent; rubber and tobacco, I per cent 
each; chicle and vanilla, 11% per cent. 


RESOURCES 


AGRICULTURAL, 


| have not given any special attention 
Mexico, but 


to agricultural conditions in 
indicate 


many facts are available which 
plainly that the products of 

erowth will eventually be the source of 
ereatest income and prosperity, for they 
will be everlasting. .\ large percentage 
of the population are ‘agriculturists, and 
considerable culti- 
vated, it is a small proportion of the area 
of the Republic. Further expansion of 
the industry will depend in large meas- 
ure on colonists and irrigation. Present 
production is greatest in the 
is a constant high tempera 


veg table 


acreage is 


while a 


lowlands, 


where there 


ture and abundant rainfall. In this re- 
gion grow a great variety of tropical 
plants which are the source of large 


The fiber 
lowlands 
henequen 


plants, 


‘to the Republic. 
rank 


flourish in the 
value, notably the 
fiber, a of hemp, which has been 
exported from Yucatan to a value of 
million dollars in the last 25 vears. It 
is reported that the exports of this ma- 
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uct, but the amount raised has not been 


sufficient for home consumption. The 
yearly crop is valued at nearly 10 mil- 
lion dollars (Mexican), and about 2 mil- 


lion dollars’ worth additional is imported 
from the United States. The extent of 
the industry is indicated by the fact that 
more capital is invested in cotton mills 
than in any other single manufacture in 
the country. The principal production 


is in Coahuila and Durango, but the 
plant is raised in other states also. It is 
certain that the cultivation could be 


ereatly increased, for extensive areas are 
either suited to oe at present or could 

be made irrigation. 
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Photo from Consul E. H. Thompson, Yucatan 


A Native Maya Indian of Pure Blood, Yucatan 
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Mexico has very extensive water- 
power possibilities. The many streams 
rising in the highlands of the central area 
fall rapidly in the region of steep slopes 
descending to the lowlands. A fall of 
200 to 500 feet to the mile is frequent. 
Some of this power is now utilized and 
transmitted as electricity to various mills 
and cities. Soon 50,000 
will be carried to the federal district and 
30,000 horse-power to Guadalajara. Sev- 
eral plants now furnish electricity to 
mines. 

Irrigation has been practiced in Mex- 
centuries, but on a rela- 
tively restricted scale and usually in 
places where the engineering difficulties 
have not been great. Large water sup- 
plies remain to be utilized, and when 
ditches are con- 


ico for many 


suitable reservoirs and 
structed, there can be reclaimed an acre- 
age comparable to that which is now 
being provided by our own Reclamation 


Service. Under the favorable conditions 


of mild climate and rich soil, the prod- 
ucts of irrigation will be very valuable. 
It is safe to predict that the water that 


can be used in this manner will prove to 
\Mexico’s important r 


most 


be one of 
SOUTCES. 
Underground waters are 
source that will be found of 
value for stock, domestic use, and irriga- 
tion. In many portions of the Republic 
the geologic structure is favorable for 
artesian and other wells which eventually 


ean Finvearteney 


also a re- 


increasing 


be sunk. There are a few flo 
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wells at various points and they furnish 
a portion of the supply for the federal 
district. 

Many sections of Mexico were well 
forested originally, but large areas have 
been devastated, especially near the cities 
and mines and in connection with some 
kinds of agriculture. The government 
has taken the matter in hand and created 
two large forest reserves. Many valua- 
ble timber trees grow in the Republic 
and now are a source of large income. 
There are good prospects for the future 
of the lumber industry when reforesting 
is effected and the forests are placed 
under suitable control. 

Live stock has always been one of 
Mexico's most valuable resources and at 
present is estimated to have a total value 
of about 125 million dollars (Mexican). 
Over two-thirds of this is cattle, with the 
sheep, goats, 
are wide cat- 
utilized, but if 
dams or wells, 


rg 


mules, 
There 


remainder horses, 
hogs, and 
tle ranges now largely 
water were obtained by 
extensive additional areas could be made 
available in northern Mexico. Meat isa 
much more important food element in 
Mexico than is generally supposed and 
Formerly 


asses. 


home consumption is large. 
most Mexican cattle were of low grade, 
but of late a large amount of high-class 
breeding stock has been imported with 
the view of raising the standard. By this 
means much better markets can be se- 
cured and the industry placed on a more 


profitable basis. 
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NCLE SAM, who is the largest 


landowner in the 


third largest timberland owner. 


Russian government 


enormous total of 
This is almost equal 


in the United 


The forests of the 
reach the 
600.000.0000 acres. 


to all the 


nearly 


forests 


\ description of the work of the U. S. Fore 


valued at $1,500,000,000 


sources 


world, is the 


States, 


public and private. In Canada the Do- 
minion government holds about 180,- 
000,000 acres of commercial  timber- 
land. Our own national forests now 
contain Over 150,000,000 acres—an area 
equivalent to all the Atlantic states 
from Maine to Virginia, inclusive, and 
st Service, which has charge of government re- 


if 








Photos from U. S. Forest Service 
A Nursery of Bull Pine Seedlings Two Months Old 
Tanks for treating telephone poles with preservatives. One of the principal offices of the 


U. S. Forest Service is coOperating with railroad and telephone companies to obtain better 
methods of preserving timber 
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a large part of West Virginia. In this 
are included two forests, aggregating 
about 5,000,000 acres, in Alaska, and 
one of 66,000 acres in Porto Rico. 
Hawaii and the Philippines also have 
forest reserves, and the forested pub- 
lic lands in the Philippines are sup- 
posed to amount to over 50,000,000 
acres; but in both of these cases the land 
belongs, not to the United States, but 
to the insular governments. If it were a 
question not of government ownership, 
but of total timbered area, the United 
States would stand next to Russia. 

How much unreserved timberland the 
government owns it is impossible to say. 
Outside of Alaska, however, the total 
is unimportant in comparison with the 
national forests. More complete knowl- 
edge will doubtless bring to light more or 
less which should be added to the pres; 
ent forests. On the other hand, these 
forests now include many interior hold- 
ings and claims. Their area is subject 
to still further future reduction by the 
location of new mining claims and the ex- 
clusion of land found to be agricultural. 
It is no part of the government policy 
to try to grow trees on land which can 
be used to better advantage in other 
ways; so wherever the prospector can 
find paying mineral and the homesteader 
can find land worth farming permanently 
the national forest gives way. 

It must also be remembered that by 
the land in these forests 
is forested. In many cases the unfor- 
ested condition is temporary; the origi- 
nal growth has been swept away, usually 
by fire, but can and will be brought back 
in time. But a good deal of the land can 
never grow anything. The national for- 
ests lie mainly upon the mountain ranges 
of the West. As these rise to alpine alti- 
tudes, the timber is left behind, and a 
point is reached where there is only 
bare rock and perpetual snow. 

No exact statement can be made, either 
as to the amount of barren land in the 
forests or as to the deduction 
which should be made for alienations 
within them. Perhaps one-twentieth 
would be a fair allowance for the first 


no means all 


national 
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and one-tenth for the second. It seems 
improbable that any future action to en- 
large the number or size of the national 
forests in the West will more than offset 
the eliminations which the recognition of 
private titles will work. 

Thus the nation is likely to have in 
hand eventually, as the final fruits of the 
policy of putting into national forests 
suitable portions of the public lands, from 
120,000,000 to 130,000,000 acres of act- 
ual forest. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF OUR NATIONAL 

FOREST POLICY 


This policy had its beginnings in the 
act of March 3, 1891, when Congress em- 
powered the President to “set apart and 
reserve, in any state or territory having 
public lands bearing forests, any part of 
the public lands wholly or in part covered 
with timber or undergrowth, whether of 
commercial value or not, as public reser- 
Under this act there were cre- 
ated in the next three years reserves 
which totaled 18,000,000 acres. These 
reservations, however, were merely with- 
drawn from settlement and the location 
of claims; but practically no provision 
was made for their protection or use. 
The United States had rather drifted 
than been guided into the ownership of 
forest reserves and had little idea what 
to do with them. Few people knew 
that there were any such things. 

In February, 1896, when the second 
Cleveland administration was drawing 
toward its end, the Secretary of the In- 
terior, Hon. Hoke Smith, requested the 
National Academy of Sciences to make 
an investigation and report upon “the 
inauguration of a rational forest policy 
for the forested lands of the United 
States.” The result was the appointment 
of a committee of seven, which, after 
some months of study and examination 
of western forest conditions, recom- 
mended the creation of II new reserves, 
containing in all more than 21,000,000 
On February 22, 1897, these re- 
proclaimed by President 


vations.” 


acres. 

serves were 

Cleveland. 
The general public was taken wholly 
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by surprise by this action, which it was 
ill prepared to understand. It was com- 
monly thought in the West that the effect 
of the proclamation was to put these 
lands under the ban of an executive in- 
terdict against use, and that they were to 
be held by the nation as vacant and 
idle wilderness. 

But during the next few months pub- 
lic opinion concerning the reserves un- 
derwent a remarkable change. Their 
true purpose and their real value were 
recognized. Congress had, by the act 
of June 4, 1897, helped clear the air by 
laying down as a guiding policy for the 
administration of all forest reserves, that 
they should exist only “to improve and 
protect the forest within the reservation, 
or for the purpose of securing favorable 
conditions of water flows, and to furnish 
a continuous supply of timber for the 
use and necessities of citizens of the 
United States; but it is not the purpose 
or intent of these provisions, or of the 
act providing for such reservations, to 
authorize the inclusion therein of lands 
more valuable for the mineral therein, 
or for agricultural purposes, than for 
forest purposes.” The same act required 
the Secretary of the Interior to protect 
the forests against fire and depredations 
and empowered him to make such regu- 
lations for their use and preservation as 
should be necessary to carry out the ob- 
jects for which they existed. Thus was 
definitely formulated the policy which 
has since guided the executive branch 
of the government in its administration 
of the reserves, or national forests, as 
they are now officially designated. 

From that time on the area of the re- 
serves grew apace. President McKinley 
increased the total from 39,000,000 to 
40,000,000 acres. By July, 1904, the total 
had risen to 63,000,000 acres; by July, 
1906, to 107,000,000 acres, and during 
the last twelve months there have been 
added 44,000,000 acres more. Thus has 
been brought substantially to realization 
the recommendation of the committee of 
seven, that “all public lands of the United 
States more valuable for the production 
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of timber than for agriculture or mining 
shall be withdrawn from sale, settlement, 
and other disposition and held for the 
growth and sale of timber.” 


OUR NATIONAL FORESTS WILL SOON BE 
SELF-SUPPORTING 


In economic usefulness the forests in- 
crease their importance almost day by 
day. Their value to the country is to 
be measured not by the income which 
they furnish, but by their contributions 
to the material welfare of the West; 
but some idea of the growing use of 
the national forests may be gained from 
the fact that receipts from timber sales 
for the fiscal year 1906-07 were about 
$600,000, as against less than $250,000 
for the preceding year and less than 
$86,000 for 1904-05. ‘The receipts from 
grazing, 1906-07, were $875,000. In 
the year ending June 30, 1904, the na- 
tional forests yielded a total revenue of 
$60,000; in the past year, 1906-07, 
$1,600,000. It is believed that by I910 
the receipts from the national forests will 
be equal to the appropriations for the 
forest service. 

As years go by it will become increas- 
ingly evident that the permanent pros- 
perity of the entire West has been at 
stake in the forest-reserve question. 
With the upbuilding of the country 
through settlement and the rapid rise in 
the value of timber consequent upon an 
ever-growing demand, coupled with a 
fast-dwindling supply, the forested pub- 
lic lands have melted away like snow in 
spring. In 1905 leadership in the quan- 
tity of lumber produced passed for the 
first time to a Pacific Coast state. The 
output of the mills of Washington and 
Oregon now enters the New York mar- 
ket. Within fifteen years the present 
stand of southern pine will have suc- 
cumbed to the saw, after which fif- 
teen years more is likely to finish the 
far western supply. The Lake states 
have nearly completed their virgin cut, 
under methods so suicidal that sandy 
wastes of worthless brush have been sub- 
stituted for what might have been well- 
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stocked young pine forest coming on 
to take the place of what was cut off. 

The situation is so plain now that he 
who runs—or rides in the Pullman—may 
read. But had it been necessary to wait 
until the facts themselves spoke clear to 
the public understanding, the time for 
effective action in the West would have 
passed. Sooner or later the logic of 
events was bound to point out the right 
path, but it would have led up to a 
closed door. There is almost no good 
timber outside of the national forests 
which has not passed into private owner- 
ship. Would-be locators under the tim- 
ber and stone act in the far northwest are 
now hunting down and filing on forty- 
acre lots—a thing hitherto unheard of. 
Had the making of reserves been de- 
ferred until now, there would be little 
of value left to reserve. 

That the lumber industry, now one 
of the chief industries of the West, must 
perish with the exhaustion of the timber 
supply needs ne argument; and private 
lumbering in the West is making virtually 
no attempt to prevent exhaustion by the 
use of methods to secure a future timber 
crop from cut-over lands. But the eco- 
nomic importance of the forests is far 
more fundamental than merely the sup- 
port of the lumber industry, or even the 
supply of building material, to say noth- 
ing of material for the various wood- 
working industries. Houses can be made 
of brick, stone, concrete, and iron, but not 
mine props, nor even railroad ties, with 
any practical success, as yet, at least. If 
fire and the ax (or the saw, to be more 
exact, since the lumberman cannot now 
usually afford to waste good sawlog ma- 
terial in chips) were allowed to continue 
their work uncontrolled by government 
action, future mining development would 
begin to face an obstacle which would 
grow increasingly difficult to overcome. 
It is not too much to say that forest pres- 
ervation in such regions as the Black 
Hills and the Montana copper district is 
of vital moment for the future of the 
mines. Somes of the great railroad sys- 
tems of the West are already drawing 


heavily upon the national forests for ties. 
The supply of fence-posts for the farmer 
is a smaller, yet important, function of 


the foi. 
THE USE OF THE NATIONAL FORESTS 


As yet, however, the use of the national 
forests as sources of timber supply has 
hardly begun. In most regions there is 
still plenty of uncut timber in the hands 
of private owners. It would be the 
height of unwisdom for the government 
to enter into competition with this tim- 
ber for the market, so long as the pub- 
lic can obtain it at a reasonable price, 
when a future demand is certain. Un- 
doubtedly the day will come when the 
necessities of the public will put great 
pressure upon the national forest admin- 
istration to sell the timber faster than 
it will grow, and it remains to be seen 
whether under these conditions it will 
be possible to prevent overconsumption. 
For the present, however, the fact that 
the national forests are still largely sur- 
rounded by more accessible timber be- 
longing to private owners prevents their 
extensive utilization. In a sense, this in- 
volves a loss for the time being of their 
productive power ; for unless mature tim- 
ber is cut, production is at a standstill, 
growth merely balancing decay, whereas 
a well-managed forest is never idle, but 
always increasing in volume of timber 
up to the time of harvest. Yet the tim- 
ber in the national forests is steadily in- 
creasing in value, even if not in quan- 
tity, from the rise in lumber prices; and 
this means that its capacity for public 
usefulness is increasing also. 

Essentially the national forests should 
be thought of as undeveloped property 
of great potential value, but needing also 
large expenditures on capital account be- 
fore their productive power can be fully 
utilized. Efficient forest management— 
or, in other words, working a forest for 
all it is worth—requires, for one thing, 
good means of transportation. With a 
well-planned system of permanent roads, 
logging can be carried on in whatever 
part of the forest is most ready for it. 
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Again, protection of the forest against 
fire and trespass calls for means of get- 
ting rapidly about and of intercommuni- 
cation on the part of the me ers of 
the protective force. Rangers’ cabins, 
tools, and other equipment are also mat- 
ters of necessity. The Forest Service 
is doing all that it can to make these per- 
manent improvements on the national for- 
ests. Roads and trails are being built, 
telephone lines run, and quarters for the 
field force provided. The telephone has 
proved especially effective as an aid in 
controlling fire. There are now under 
construction nearly 2,000 miles of tele- 
phone lines and 1,800 miles of trail. A 
special appropriation of $500,000, made 
by Congress for use in these improve- 
ments, enables the work to be pushed. 
Much of the money paid out by the 
Forest Service as general expenses 
should really be classed as expenditure 
for permanent improvements—in other 
words, is reinvested. This kind of de- 
velopment is good business, for it is in- 
creasing the value and_ serviceableness 
of the property. When put into roads, 
it also helps materially the general de- 
velopment of the region, since the roads 
are open to the public. 

PRESENT CAPITALIZED VALUE OF THE 
NATIONAL FORESTS 


An estimate of the present capital value 
of the national forests was submitted by 
the Forester to the Agricultural Com- 
mittee of Congress last winter. It was 
as follows: 


I. Stumpage value of 330 billion 
feet of timber at $2 per M.. 
2..110 million capable of 
producing commercial forest, 
RERIOED BOLO wich csveceecss 

3. 110 million acres of range for 
grazing live stock, at 1% 
cents per acre (capitalized 
Be MOY CONG is cekaedwdens 
million acre-feet of water 
for irrigation purposes, at Io 
cents per acre-foot (capital- 
ized at § per cent)......... 
5. Three million  horse-power, 


$660,000,000 


acres 


I 10,000,000 


30,000,000 
4. 83 


166,000,000 


capable of being developed 
from water in 


reserves, at 
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$10 per horse-power (capital- 


ized at S per Cee) .n44.5 <6: 600,000,000 
6. Estimated value of occupancy 
and use of reserve land, pro- 
ducts, and resources addi- 
tional to the above......... 5,000,000 
7. Permanent improvements now 
on the reserves (roads, trails, 
cabins, telephones, etc.).... 5,000,000 
Gta 23sec ha eRe $1,576,000,000 
Less 10 per cent for 
private holdings ..... 157,000,000 


$1,418,400,000 


This table does not mean that the for- 
ests are to be regarded as a corporation 
would regard a similar piece of property 
held by it, and run for the sake of the 
money return. They are maintained and 
managed not in order to make them 
yield the largest possible income, but 
in order to make them contribute most 
fully to the economic welfare of the 
public. Uncle Sam has not turned land- 
lord, looking upon his broad acres as 
primarily revenue-prod tcers and seeking 
to squeeze out of them all they will bring 
in. The very moderate charges made for 
the use of land for grazing, and pro- 
posed for the use of land in order to 
develop and sell hydraulic power, by no 
means represent the actual value of what 
the user gets, and gets for an exclusive 
use. The value of the use privilege de- 
pends upon the protection which admin- 
istration by the Forest Service gives, and 
which is a source of expense to the gov- 
ernment. It is a privilege which other 
users would be glad to pay for. Why 
should not the beneficiaries of the for- 
ests contribute toward the cost of main- 
taining them? 


GRAZING RIGHTS IN THE 
FORESTS 


THE SALE OF 


At present the receipts from the graz- 
ing fee, amounting to $875,000 for the 
year ending June 30, 1907, constitute the 
largest single item in the income derived 
by the government from the national for- 
ests. This is because, unlike their use 
for timber supply, the use of the forests 
for stock is fully developed. Many re- 
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gions indeed were overgrazed when the 
Forest Service first undertook, in 1906, 
to regulate the grazing and collect the 
fee. In other regions there is still room 
for more stock than has applied. 

Overgrazing brings deterioration of the 
range through the injury done the forage 
plants, which are cropped too close, tram- 
pled, or otherwise injured. Naturally 
its effects are cumulative. By reducing 
the number of stock allowed on the 
range, opportunity has been given for 
recuperation ; so that instead of support- 
ing less and less stock, the range is now 
supporting more than last year. Each 
herd of cattle or band of sheep is assigned 
to a particular locality; but the charge 
is made per head, not per acre, and the 
number of head allowed is fixed. The re- 
sult has been to prevent friction between 
rival stockmen, to give stability to the 
industry, and to increase the weight and 
market value of the stock as a result 
of the improved range conditions. In 
most of the West the stockmen are glad 
to accept the measures of regulation 
and recognize that they are themselves 
gainers. 

If the amount of stock for which graz- 
ing permits are sought-exceeds the num- 
ber fixed as the maximum in any one dis- 
trict, first preference is given to settlers, 
small owners, and those living nearest 
by. Previous use of the range is also a 
ground of preference. ‘Thus the first 
right is given to those who are making 
homes and helping to develop the country 
along permanent lines. 

From parts of the forests where a young 
growth of trees is springing up which is 
valuable for forest renewals, grazing is 
rigidly excluded. With this limitation 
and with the prohibition of overgrazing, 
utilization of the forage crop, which 
in most of the West abounds within the 
forest, is safe, wise, and profitable. More 
than one million cattle and horses and 
nearly six million sheep and goats were 
grazed in the forests last season. Through 
the support which they give to the stock 
industry, the national forests make one 
of their largest returns to the economic 
life of the West. 
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The Forest Service is now prosecuting 
investigations to find out how the range 
may be bettered through modifying the 
present methods of handling the stock or 
through introducing new grasses. With 
forage plants as with trees, man’s use 
without regard to the effect which fol- 
lows is very apt to produce unfavorable 
changes in the kinds of plants which re- 
produce themselves. It is not improbable 
that by studying and taking advantage of 
the natural habits of the various species 
the range within the national forests can 
be brought to improve itself materially, 
thus increasing still further its carry- 
ing power and value to the West. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT PRODUCT OF THE 
FORESTS 


But of the three major products which 
the forests of the West contribute to man’s 
use—wood, forage, and water—the last 
is by far the most important. 

Upon the mountain slopes of the na- 
tional forests head the streams which, 
emerging from the mountains, are di- 
verted into the ranchers’ ditches and turn 
the brown of the desert to vivid green. 
These mountain slopes should remain 
forever forested. Once bared, their 
early-melting snows and summer rains 
will pour into the rivers like water from 
a roof. Comparative measurements of 
stream discharge from forested and un- 
forested basins alike in all other respects 
have been made in the West by the U. S. 
Geological Survey. They show sudden 
floods followed by low water in the 
former case, a relatively equalized flow 
in the latter. Neither the West nor the 
country can afford to suffer the monu- 
mental waste which forest denudation 
would mean. 

Many millions of dollars are now in- 
vested in national reclamation work. It 
is recognized that forestry is as neces- 
sary to the success of this noble and 
colossal plan to make fertile the desert 
as the dams and reservoirs which supple- 
ment Nature’s storage. When the forests 
are stripped from the mountains the 
streams become silt-laden, and the build- 
ers of many a costly dam have seen their 
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artificial lake fill up with worthless mud. 
The streams of the West are destined 
to play an important part in the up- 
building of industry and the supply of 


human needs through utilization as 
sources of power. This is particularly 
true in the Pacific Coast states. The 


Sierra ‘Nevada and Cascade Mountains 
rise sharply to high altitudes and receive 
upon their western slopes a heavy rain- 
fall. Thus almost ideal conditions are 
produced for power development. The 
streams of the Sierras light the city of 
Los Angeles, with its 200,000 inhabitants, 
and operate the electric railways which 
traverse its streets and spread their net- 
work out to the neighboring towns. ‘The 
water wheels which generate this power 
and light are located within the national 
forests. So far as known, California has no 
good coal. A dense population is certain. 
The conservation of water power, the 
coal that does not waste away in the 
burning, is therefore vitally important. 

Since the profits of the corporations 
which have secured control of these 
sources of power are large, and since 
they are users of land in the national 
forests and benefit by the system of for- 
est protection which the government 
maintains, there is no apparent reason 
why they should not be required to con- 
tribute something toward the cost of ad- 
ministration. Their case is not compar- 
able with that of the users of water for 
irrigation, which supports the farmer and 
home-maker. In no way can a national 
forest better serve the purpose for which 
it exists than by increasing the number 
of farmers and home-makers. Therefore 
the irrigator need fear no charge. 


KASTERN UNITED STATES 
UNPROTECTED 


FORESTS OF 


ARE 


THE 


As the years pass, the use of the na- 
tional forests will constantly increase, 
and with this will increase also the recog- 
nition among the people of the entire 
country that saving the forests of the 


West though government ownership has 
been one of the greatest achievements 
of the present generation. 


This impor- 
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tant work of constructive statesmanship 
has been participated in by presidents of 
both political parties and has proceeded 
along the lines laid down by Congress. 
It has brought us, and will in the future 
still more bring us, to realize that gov- 
ernment action to secure the conserva- 
tion of great natural resources which are 
threatened with wasteful dissipation is 
demanded in the public interest. 

It still remains for us to work out some 
method for saving the forests of those 
parts of the East where essentially the 
same problem is presented as was met in 
the West. Since in the East there are 
no public lands belonging to the United 
States, a different method will have to be 
followed. To a large extent the problem 
is one which calls for action by the in- 
dividual states. 

Eventually it will be necessary in this 
country, as it has been necessary in 
Kurope, for the states or the nation to 
own and manage a large part of the 
timber lands. Forestry received its first 
stimulus in Europe when it was _ per- 
ceived that in consequence of forest de- 
struction the country was threatened with 
a dearth of fuel. The development of rail- 
way transportation, which made possible 
the general use of coal, came in the nick 
of time to avert this evil. 

Meanwhile landowners had taken up 
the growing of timber extensively, and 
there is now a sufficient acreage of forest, 
public and private together, to produce 
each year as much wood as France con- 
sumes. But it has been found that the 
private owner does not care, and indeed 
cannot afford, to grow the larger sizes 
of timber. .As compound interest rolls up 
against the original investment, the time 
comes when the yearly increment of 
wood ceases to add a value equal to the 
loss by the failure to realize. Private 
owners therefore manage their lands on 
short rotation periods. The result is that 
for some years in France, and other 
I,uropean countries as well, a scant sup- 
ply of construction material must be 
faced. In no country does private for- 
estry give any promise of being able to 
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supply the public need. The state, with 
its lower interest rate and freedom from 
taxes, can do what the private person 
cannot. 

Three-fourths of the population of the 
United States is found east of the Missis- 
sippi River, but over half the timber is 
now west of it. Yet it is still from the 
forests of the East that the larger part 
of our timber is being drawn. Less 
than two decades will leave the East 
practically without saw timber of her 
own, unless it is possible to draw more 
heavily than present conditions permit 
upon the supplies of other regions. The 
demands even now laid by the lumber 
trafic upon the transcontinental lines 
from the Northwest have severely taxed 
their carrying powers. A very serious 
situation is in prospect. 

Again, the East is the home of the 
hardwoods, or broad-leaved trees. ‘These 
are used extensively in wood-working 
industries of many kinds. In these in- 
dustries large amounts of capital are in- 
vested, and their products furnish a 
surprisingly large number of articles of 
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daily use. Our virgin hardwood forests 
are so nearly cleared away that the col- 
lapse of the industries which they sup- 
port is imminent. 

There is every reason why what has 
happened in the mountains of the West 
should happen also in the mountains of 
the East. In the West, forests are needed 
to furnish wood and keep the streams 
running. In the East they are needed 
to furnish wood and keep back flood 
waters. 

In certain regions, as in parts of the 
Southern Appalachians and in the White 
Mountains, the most serious effects of 
forest destruction fall mainly upon other 
states than those in which the destruction 
takes place. It is clearly too much to 
expect that Tennessee or New Hampshire 
should maintain forests to prevent floods, 
loss of water power, and impairment of 
navigation in Georgia or Massachusetts. 
In such cases purchase of lands by the 
federal government would seem to be the 
proper remedy. It is to be hoped that we 
shall soon see national forests created in 
these two important regions. 


FLASHLIGHTS FROM THE JUNGLE 


A few notes and illustrations from a renarkable book by C. 


G. Schillings, 


published by Doubleday, Page & Co., giving a record of hunting adventures and 
of studies in wild life in Equatorial East Africa. 


R C. G. SCHILLINGS is a 
wealthy young German who 
some vears ago set out to 

photograph the big game of Equatorial 
East Africa. As a result of 10 years 
almost entirely devoted to the work, he 
has obtained and published the most won- 
derful series of photographs of the great 
animals of Africa in their native haunts 
that the world has seen. What makes 
his illustrations particularly valuable is 
the fact that they are of living animals 
and not of dead game, and that thev 
are furthermore accompanied by an in- 
telligent and keen description of the 
habits and characteristics of the beasts. 


Mr Schillings greatly deplores the use- 
less sacrifice of such a large number 
of magnificent elephants. lions, giraffes, 
rhinoceroses, etc., of Equatorial East 
Africa. In a few years this region, so 
recently the richest game country in the 
world, will be as depleted as South Africa 
or the United States. 

The author gives many illustrations 
of the rapiditv with which the big game 
is being swept away. In 1896, when he 
first went to that region, countless num- 
bers of wild elephants roamed the forests 
and plains; today they are counted in 
tens where formerly they were counted 
by thousands. 
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Mr Schillings refers 
to the case of the late 
Dr Kolb, a German 
who came out to Brit- 
ish East Africa in 
connection with a 
Utopian undertaking 
called “Freeland,” and 
who, when his _politi- 
cal scheme became 1m- 
possible, applied him- 
self to the reckless 
slaughter of the big 
game of British Af- 
rica. “In the course 
of two or three years 
he had slain, for no 
useful purpose what- 
ever, one hundred and 
fifty rhinoceroses (a 
companion killed one hundred and forty 
more), each one being a far more in- 
teresting mammal than himself. At the 
end of this career of slaughter a _ rhi- 
noceros’ killed him—perhaps  appro- 
priately.” 

The same is true of the giraffes, the 

lions, and practically all the larger ani- 
mals. - 
He emphasizes the fact, however, that 
this extermination is wrought not so 
much by the sportsman as by the trader, 
and especially by large numbers of Afri- 
cans who have been given guns and am- 
munition. 

“T maintained rigorously the princi- 
ple of keeping my caravan (in which I 
had never less than 130 men) upon a 
vegetable diet for the most part, allow- 
ing them meat only to a very small 
extent, and then merely as an adjunct 
to their meals. In the famine year of 
1899 my provisions cost me more than 
20,000 marks, which might have been 
brought down to a trifling sum had I 
taken heavier toll of the game, as the na- 
tives were always ready to barter vege- 
tables for animals I had killed.” 

When the reader remembers that all 
expenses of Mr Schillings’ expeditions 
were paid for out of his private means, 
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this action on his part appears all the 
more commendable. He shot many ani- 
mals, but brought home his specimens— 
40 lions, 35 leopards, large numbers of 
hyenas, jackals, and other beasts of prey, 
and many birds. 

One can form no notion from seeing 
a stuffed giraffe or rhinoceros in a mu- 
seum of the immense difficulties involved 
in the securing and preparing of such a 
specimen. When the animal has been 
shot and its skin carefully prepared, all 
the fat removed from it and every pre- 
caution taken against flaws, the skull 
and bones also having been cleaned sepa- 
rately, the collector has still to take im- 
mense pains about the transport to Eu- 
rope. The weighty burden has to be 
carried on men’s shoulders to the ccast, 
along dangerous tracks, often through 
marshes and almost pathless thickets, and 
across streams and rivers. The ravages 
of insects and the damp atmosphere have 
to be fought against. There are long 
weeks of anxiety before the goal is 
reached. 

All this trouble, to say nothing of the 
considerable expense, is involved in the 
bringing home in good condition of a 
single such specimen; but Mr Schillings 
has brought home quite a number of 
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Two Great Rhinoceroses Taking a Bath 
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giraffes, buffaloes, rhinoceroses, and ele- 
phants, a great number of large ante- 
lopes, and hundreds of hides and skins 
and skeletons of every description, all 
of them in such good condition that they 
are suitable for exhibition in museums. 

“For days together I occupied myself 
exclusively with photography, getting 
any number of pictures and so managing 
that hundreds and hundreds of gnus and 
zebras hung around my camp almost 
like tame deer. Here they grazed, along 
with flocks of the beautiful crested cranes 
and Egyptian geese. Hundreds of Thom- 
son's gazelle grazed like sheep among 
them, and wherever the eye turned it 
saw the rough, dark, strongly marked 
forms of the old gnu bulls as they grazed 
apart, cut off from the herds.” 

The chapter entitled “The Minds of 
Animals” contains some interesting ob- 
servations. A young rhinoceros which 
the author captured and forwarded to 
Berlin “attached himself to me in a very 
few weeks, and got to distinguish quite 
clearly between the large number of men 
who came into touch with him, bearing 
himself quite differently with different 
individuals, just as he still singles me 
out from all the thousands who approach 
him now in the gardens in Berlin.” 

“Many other animals in this distant 
black country were to us a real source 
of enjoyment and consolation. Take, for 
example, my young elephant, who loved 
me with childlike simplicity, till [I un- 
fortunately lost him for want of a foster- 
mother; also my tame baboon, who used 
to be almost mad with joy when he saw 
me, a mere speck on the horizon, return- 
ing to the camp from one of my excur- 
sions—his sight is infinitely keener than 
ours. 

“From earliest times we have heard 
tell of an unusually wise bird that our 
nicknamed the ‘philosopher.’ 
specimens of 
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the distant velt, have attached themselves 
to me in the friendliest manner, albeit 
caught after many @** ulties and by 
strategy. A specimen, well on in years, 
which I brought with me to Berlin still 
singles me out from all the other visitors 
by peculiar marks of affection. 

“Of course it means a hard struggle, 
and it is not easy to win the friendship 
of such old and peculiarly obstinate birds. 
For weeks and months one must feed 
them by force with pieces of meat before 
they make up their minds to feed them- 
selves. One must tend them oneself, 
wait on them constantly, and occupy one- 
self with their needs. Then one day, 
quite suddenly, all mistrust and fear are 
overcome, and one is repaid a thousand- 
fold for all one’s trouble by making a 
genuine friend of the bird. 

“It must be remembered that I am not 
speaking of young birds reared by men 
from infancy, but of birds caught perhaps 
at the age of thirty or forty years or 
even older; for marabous attain a very 
great age, like large ravens or vultures, 
one of which lived in captivity, under 
favorable conditions, for a hundred _ years. 
My marabous moved about in the camp 
free and unrestrained. They built their 
nests, and did not try to fly away. They 
greeted me on my return with joyful 
cacklings; they planted themselves close 
to my tent as sentinels, and caressed me 
with their powerful and dangerous bills. 
For a long time my black cook had taken 
on the duty of feeding them, and their 
affection for me was not at all the re- 
sult of my giving them dainties, but of 
my just and intelligent conception of 
their habits.” 

The glories and wonders of the velt 
are thus vividly portrayed: 

“In the Nyika one constantly comes 
across large white-ant heaps, several feet 
high and of considerable width. During 
the night the tiny builders are untiringly 
active in raising and building their for- 
tresses, which are very strongly put to- 
gether. At the approach of the rainy 
season the ants, which by this time are 
winged, arise from the ground in swarms 
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to set out on their long wedding journey 
in the air, to lay the foundations of new 
colonies elsewhere. Most of them know 
perfectly how to use their little white 
pinions, although it is the first and only 
time in their lives that they rise from the 
dark depths of the ground in the damp 
evening atmosphere. 

“Here and there the steppes 
adorned with the well-known monkey- 
bread tree (Adansonia digitate). Cov- 
ered with a shining bright gray bark, this 
tree often attains a circumference of 
many vards, and, in spite of its grotesque- 
ness, charms us with its primeval appear- 
ance. The traveler soon learns to value 
it, for often rich stores of water lie 
hidden in the hollow trunk—stores that 
have been supplied by the rainy season— 
which may be the only water to be found 
in the district for several days’ journey. 

“Tt appears that the lioness is always 
the aggressive party. The pictures give 
only single lions, but in reality there were 
several others in close proximity. They 
had gradually surrounded their prey and 
approached it from different sides. 

“There may seem to be something 
gruesome about sacrificing oxen and don- 
kevs in this way; but they would other- 
wise fall victims probably to the tsetse 
fly, a horribly painful death, whereas 
lions kill very quickly and surely; they 
just give one bite in the neck, and do not 
torture their prey. I can vouch for this 
myself from having witnessed the sight 
repeatedly from my thorny hiding-place. 
Death was instantaneous in every case: 
and so stealthily does the lion creep up 
to its prey that it is only at the last mo- 
ment that the latter tries to break away. 

“Deep stillness lies over the velt, in 
the dark night: a gentle rustling is heard 
now and again in the thick foliage and 
branches. Suddenly a roaring, mighty 
something strikes the ear and a heavy 
thud follows, as the prey is captured. 
There are never more than a_ few 
scratches to be found on the booty: a 
crunching bite in the neck is alwavs the 
cause of death. Many, men killed in this 
manner have never even uttered a cry.” 
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An attack from a rhinoceros, Mr Schil- 
lings says, is more to be dreaded than 
that of any other animal. In spite of its 
huge bulk, it is very agile, nearly always 
succeeding in ripping its enemy to pieces 
on its long horn. 

“In addition to noting the direction of 
the wind when stalking a rhinoceros, you 
have to look carefully to see whether 
the rhinoceros has his feathered satel- 
lites, the rhinoceros-birds (Buphaga 
eryvthrorhyncha), on him or not. When 
resting, he often resigns himself to the 
care of these small feathered friends of 
his, which not merely free him from 
parasites, but which, by a sudden out- 
burst of twittering and a clattering of 
their wings, warn him of impending 
danger. Thus put on the alert, he rises 
up quickly and assumes his well-known 
sitting position, ready to take to flight 
if need be, but lving down again if there 
seems to him to be no enemy near. 

“If the hunter is favored by the wind 
and able to conceal himself after this 
first alarm, and the rhinoceros lies down 
again, the birds, varving in number from 
a very few to a couple of dozen, settle 
down again upon his hospitable body. 
ut the moment they become aware of 
your near approach they leave it again, 
arousing the animal once more. It is a 
case of a partnership between an animal 
with a very keen sense of smell and birds 
with very keen eves. 

“Zebras, leopards, and giraffes are so 
strikingly colored that would ex- 
pect to find them conspicuous figures in 
their own haunts. But, as I have already 
remarked, these three kinds of animals 
have really a special protection in their 
coloring. It harmonizes so perfectly with 
their surroundings that they are blended 
in the background, so to speak, and can 
easil\ be overlooked. It must be ex- 
plained that one does not often see the 
aniinals close at hand. In certain lights, 
indeed, according to the position of the 
sun, zebras, leopards, and giraffes are 
so merged in the harmony of their sur- 
roundings that even when they are quite 
near, the eve of man can easily be de- 
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ceived. It is not only in the very dry 
season, when the plant world stretches 
out before us in every hue from dirty 
brown to bright gold, that the giraffe 
harmonizes with its surroundings in this 
way; you sometimes cannot distinguish 
its outline when backed by the green 
boughs of the trees in the shade. 

“The coloring of giraffes varies very 
much, even in the same herd. I have 
seen herds of forty-five or more heads, 
and from close quarters I have ascer- 
tained that some were striped quite darkly 
and some very lightly. All bulls are 
colored more or less darkly. 

“Giraffes dwell chiefly on the plains. 
About seven-tenths of German East 
Africa represent an El Dorado for gi- 
raffes. Here they find all the conditions 
of life necessary to them. They can 
travel a long way from water, as they 
can do without it for several days at a 
time. During the rains they get 
much water as they want from the moist 
leaves. Their food consists chiefly of 
foliage and of the thin branches of the 
different acacia trees, as well as the leaves 
and twigs of many other trees. 

“When in flight a herd clatters away in 
straight lines, the whole unwieldy body 
swings backward and forward, the neck 
swaving like a mast on a moving sea and 
the tail swinging to and fro. When out- 
lined against the bare horizon, its appear- 
ance is grotesque, not unlike that of a 
bare tree. [ven at a distance, one notes 
the extraordinarily expressive eves. | 
have never heard it utter a sound of any 
kind: it appears to be absolutely dumb. 
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The fearful blow it can give with its 
long legs will hold even a lion in check. 

“The zebra is a polygamous animal, 
and the jealousy with which the males 
watch over their harems often’ results 
in bloody encounters. They are very 
malicious beasts. Indeed lions and tigers 
are far safer to handle than the zebra, 
with his fearful bite. They make a pecu- 
liar dog-like barking noise when in flight. 

“None of the attempts to subjugate 
them as beasts of burden have met with 
success—a fact much to be regretted, 
in view of the rapidity with which horses 
succumb to the tsetse fly. The problem 
of transportation in Fast Africa is there- 
fore far from settled.” 

Mr Schillings in his introduction gives 
credit to several English and German 
sportsmen who had preceded him in hunt- 
ing wild game with the camera, but he 
makes no mention of Hon. George 
Shiras, 3rd, of Pittsburg, who was by 
many years the first to picture instead 
of kill the beasts of the forest and plain. 
The methods and ingenious flashlight 
apparatus which Mr Shiras invented in 
the eighties and early nineties have been 
emploved by every camera sportsman 
since, and were those used by Mr Schil- 
lings so successfully in German Kast 
\frica. Some of Mr Shiras’ photographs 
were exhibited at the Paris Exposition 
in 1900, where they were awarded a gold 
medal, and again at Saint Louis in 1904, 
where they again received the highest 
award. About 75 of Mr Shiras’ photo- 
graphs were published in the NATrIionar 
GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE in July, 1906. 
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By De Witt CLInTon FALLS 


MIE MBER OF THE 
G¢ IVE o'clock! Five o'clock!” 
called the night porter ot 
the Grand Hotel Hungaria, 


as he knocked on the doors of the dif- 


rooms It roused them 


guests” 
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from their beds, but not from their slum- 
bers, for that peaceful state had been 
rudely broken into two hours before by 
the ringing of every church bell in this 
twin city of the Danube. It was a beau- 
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Budapest 


Street Scenes During Saint Stephen's lete 
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tiful morning, the 20th of August, and 
the occasion of this early demonstration 
was to welcome in the day of the great- 
est of Hungary's annual festivals. In 
these days of the rapid modernizing of 
the more traveled countries of Europe, 
the old-fashioned festivals, religious 
fetes, national costumes, and customs are 
fast disappearing, and there remains no 
more novel and entertaining sights than 
those surrounding the ancient fete of 
Saint Stephen of Hungary. 

For who Saint Stephen was and why 
he was thus honored we must go back 
some nine hundred and odd years in 
Hungarian history, from which we gather 
the following information: Vaik came 
to the throne of the Magyar Duchy in 
the year 997. He applied for and re- 
ceived the title of Apostolic King from 
Pope Sylvester II, and was crowned in 
Budapest in the year 1000, under the 
Christian name of Stephen. He did much 
for his countrymen to bring them into 
the established church, and founded 
throughout his kingdom — churches, 
schools, and convents. His administra- 
tion was a wise one, and so firmly did he 
deal with the attempted uprising of the 
“Old Magyar Religion” party that when 
his death occurred, in 1036, he left his 
country entirely converted to Christian- 
itv. So much had he done for the ad- 
vancement of the Christian faith among 
the wild hordes of eastern Europe, and 
added to the civilization of his subjects, 
that he was canonized and gladly pro- 
claimed the Hungarians as_ their 
patron saint. 

When the Saint passed away, in 1036, 
one of his hands was amputated and 
embalmed, and this sacred relic reposes 
in the court chapel of the Roval Palace 
in old Buda. .\dorned with many hand- 
some rings, it is kept in a ervstal casket, 
set in a beautiful golden reliquary orna- 
mented with many precious stones. In 
a special shrine behind the high altar, 
it remains for 364 days in every year, 
where it can only be seen by the royal 
household and those having special per- 
mission. On the three hundred and sixty- 
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fifth day, the one set apart to do honor 
to Saint Stephen, it is taken from its 
resting place, and with great pomp and 
a most brilliant escort is carried in a 
procession to the old Matthias Church 
for a special memorial service. This 
is the only time that the reliquary is 
visible to the peasants and the people of 
the humbler classes, and they come from 
all over Hungary on that day to do hom- 
age to the sacred relic, as it is carried 
through the streets. 
A QUAINT OLD CITY 

Budapest has many attractive features 
that make it in itself one of the very 
interesting cities of Europe. Here are 
combined the old and the new world in 
startling contrast. This twin city is di- 
vided by the rapidly flowing Danube, 
and old Buda, with its ancient fortress, 
palace, and antiquated buildings, looks 
across at its most modern sister, Pest. 
In the old city the streets are narrow and 
crooked, lined with low and = quaint 
houses. There still clings to it in many 
places an oriental look, left by the Turks, 
whose occupation lasted more than two 
hundred years. In Pest (to which Buda 
is joined by several handsome bridges) 
all is different, and in many ways this 
is one of the most up-to-date of conti- 
nental cities. . 

It was in this latter city that the first 
signs of the approaching festival began 
on August 19. All during the early 
morning of that day market wagons had 
been coming in, laden with supplies of 
provisions for the expected crowds of 
visitors, and the market by noon was 
a study of life and color rarely seen 
in western Europe. The market build- 
ing is new and modern in all its ap- 
pointments. Here you see the farmers 
and their wives, from the neighboring 
country, who have driven in with their 
wagon-loads of produce. This they un- 
loaded in places assigned to them by 
the police, for everything is conducted 
with splendid system. The women, to 
whom the sales seem to be entirely en- 
trusted, vie with each other in making 
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the best display possible of their wares, 
and some of the arrangements of vege- 
tables and fruits were exceedingly at- 
tractive. This being a market for a holi- 
day crowd, there was a large quantity 
of the latter, and one was particularly 
struck by the enormous number of water- 
melons—there seemed enough to supply 
all Europe, but none too many, we dis- 
covered, for the throngs of merry- 
makers, who equal our own Southern 
pickaninnies in their love for this luscious 
fruit. The farmer’s work seems over 
when the contents of the wagons are 
unloaded, and he lolls about, smoking his 
cigarette, or goes for a long glass of 
native wine in one of the many little 
cafés. He is rather a picturesque fellow, 
even in his every-day clothes. He still 
clings to the national costume, with its 
flat black hat, wide white trousers (so 
full that they look almost like a divided 
skirt), and high-heeled knee boots. 
Should the day be warm he is sure to 
remove his short, and sometimes braided, 
coat, but never lays it aside. He slings 
it over one shoulder in a manner we are 
apt to associate with the dashing officers 
and men of the picturesque hussar regi- 
ments. The women wear short skirts 
of rough material and generally boots 
similar to the men. Fancy handkerchiefs 
are sure to be tied over their heads, which 
makes many bright spots of color among 
the piles of green vegetables. 


OBLIGING POLICE 


All day Saturday people came stream- 
ing into the city, and by evening the 
scene was full of gaiety, color, and life. 
The streets were crowded, and the beau- 
tifully lighted cafés were jammed to the 
doors, and out of doors as well. To ac- 
commodate the extra patrons, tables had 
been placed not only on the sidewalks, 
but quite across the roadways in some 
places, the police obligingly closing that 
portion of the street from traffic. These 
tables were attractively arranged, lit with 
little colored lights, and, as the night was 
warm, seemed more popular than those 
indoors. 
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Fancy our famous traffic squad shut- 
ting off Thirty-third Street, that the 
Waldorf-Astoria might accommodate its 
extra patrons at overflow tables placed 
outside on the asphalt! But in Buda- 
pest this was a_ people's festival; so 
busses, cabs, and wagons willingly took 
another street, that the city’s guests 
might be accommodated and made com- 
fortable and happy. All the hotels were 
quite full, and many peasants seemed 
contended to wander about the streets 
all night, catching a nap where they 
could, on park bench or doorstep. Their 
sleep, or in fact the sleep of the entire 
population, was not to be a late one, for 
at the first sign of dawn the bells began 
a great variety of sounds—from the deep 
boom of those of the cathedral to the 
sharp tinkle of the small bell of some 
little chapel. Every church seemed sup- 
plied with them, and the ringers seemed 
to be particularly active on this August 
morning. If the bells were not enough 
to arouse one, there were plenty of other 
sounds; for no sooner had the sun ap- 
peared than the streets became full of 
tramping, talking, shouting crowds; and 
now and then came the roll of drums or 
the music of a military band, as detach- 
ments of troops marched to the scene of 
the festival. All were moving in one 
direction, across the bridges and up the 
winding, narrow streets of Buda, to the 
plateau on which the Royal Palace and 
the Matthias Church are situated. 


THE BRIGHT COSTUMES OF THE PEASANTS 


The procession was to start at seven, 
and at least an hour before that time our 
carriage was at the door and we were 
off to our position in the Palace Square. 
The first thing that attracted our atten- 
tion, as we drove by the walking crowds, 
was the change of costume of the peas- 
ants from the day before. Then all were 
in their working clothes, but today they 
are arrayed in all their glory. The men 
had retained their flat hats, but had gen- 
erally adorned them with flying ribbons 
of the national colors—red, white, and 


green. The white  divided-skirt-like 
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Hungarian Nobleman 
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Views of the 





Procession 


trousers were now or- 
namented on the _ bot- 
toms of the legs with 
fringe, or coarse lace, 
and the dark working 
coats had been laid 
aside. In their place 
were gala ones, always 
colored—soft browns, 
reds, and greens—and 
elaborately braided 
with different - colored 
cords. As the day was 
warm, these were gen- 
erally worn slung over 
the shoulders, giving 
the owners a chance to 
display their tastes in 
waistcoats; and in 
many cases a gaudy 
taste it was. 

The women retained 
the colored head-hand- 
kerchiefs, but they 
were newer and bright- 
er than those worn on 
Saturday. Their waists 
were generally of white 
or light cotton material, 
sometimes gaily orna- 
mented with coarse col- 
ored embroidery. It 
was the skirts that were 
the most unique things 
about the costumes. Of 
the brightest colors, 
they were accordion- 
plaited, and stood out 
in the most remarkable 
manner. How they ac- 
complished this was a 
mystery to the ladies of 
our party, until our 
trusty guide and inter- 
preter had been inter- 
viewed. From him it 
was learned that no 
I[lungarian peasant wo- 
man considers herself 
properly dressed for a 
gala occasion’ unless 
she has on at least 
twenty petticoats! 
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Though this made the dress hang out 
in an attractive manner at the bottom of 
the skirt, the effect at the waist-line was 
sometimes startling. We were struck by 
the beautiful tones of some of the colors 
worn. This was accounted for by our 
guide, who told us that these outer 
skirts (which are only worn on the grand- 
est occasions) were sometimes very old, 
having been passed down from one gen- 
eration to another as wedding gifts. The 
dresses are all quite short, and if the 
boots of every-day wear had been laid 
aside, there was sure to be an elaborate 
display of hosiery. Though some were 
contended with plain but bright colors, 
the general taste ran to stripes, and par- 
ticularly smart seemed those that ran 
horizontally. The children of both sexes 
were but miniature counterparts of their 
parents. 

As we entered the streets through 
which the procession was to pass, we 
found them lined with troops. They 
were the men of the Hungarian infan- 
try, their skin-tight trousers laced inside 
their shoes, and each soldier with three 
green oak leaves stuck in his shako, in 
honor of the day. 


THE OLD FAMILIES OF HUNGARY HAVE 
EACH ITS PARTICULAR COSTUME 


On arriving at the Palace Square the 
scene was an animated one. We had 
been so fortunate as to secure a permit 
for our carriage to remain there, so that 
we had a fine point of vantage for our 
observations. The procession was form- 
ing in the inner court of the palace, and 
through the high, arched gateway a 
stream of those who were to take part 
were wending their way. There would 
be some high church dignitary, humbly 
walking, arrayed in the beautiful vest- 
ments of his clerical rank and attended 
by acolytes in scarlet and white. Then 
some nobleman, dressed in the national 
costume, dashes by in his-carriage; for 
none are of too high rank to do homage 
to Saint Stephen on this particular day. 


» 
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The costumes of these gentlemen of 
rank and title were without doubt the 
most picturesque feature of the whole 
procession. 

The old families of Hungary have each 
its particular costume, conforming in a 
general way to the national dress, but 
with special decorations that make it pos- 
sible for those familiar with them to tell 
at once to which family the wearer be- 
longs. The costumes are most elaborate, 
generally of velvet heavily braided, and 
ornamented with trimmings of fur, cords 
of gold and silver, and cut steel or jew- 
eled buttons. With these are worn richly 
ornamented swords, high boots, heavily 
spurred, and caps of fur or velvet sur- 
mounted by eagle feathers or aigrettes. 
These are held in place by clasps of 
curiously wrought gold or silver, some- 
times set with precious stones. Let one 
of these dresses be of red or light green 
velvet, trimmed with Russian sable, with 
further addition to the above-mentioned 
ornaments of numerous orders and deco- 
rations, and a Hungarian nobleman of 
high rank is a picture that it is difficult 
to equal unless to go to the Eastern home 
of the gorgeous oriental. 

No gentleman of quality in Hungary 
attends a ceremony of state unless ac- 
companied by a chasseur in the uniform 
of the retainers of his family. These 
servants sit on the box with the drivers 
and are but a trifle less gorgeous than 
the masters themselves. The general ap- 
pearance of these costumes were of a 
military nature, and the style affected 
that of a hussar cut—tight breeches, 
short jackets, with an extra coat slung 
over one shoulder. All were of bright- 
colored cloth, heavily braided in gold or 
silver, with an enormous number of but- 
tons in metal to match. Fur hats topped 
with a single eagle’s feather or plume, 
boots sometimes of red or vellow leather, 
and a large curved sword completed their 
outfit; and with their gorgeously arrayed 
masters they made a. brilliant picture, as 
carriage after carriage drove into the 
Palace Court. 
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SAINT STEPHEN'S FETE IN BUDAPEST 


THE PROCESSION 


By this time people thronged the square 
as well as the street leading to it, down 
which the procession was to pass. It was 
not a curious, sight-seeing crowd, noisy 
and pushing, as would have been the 
case had the coming pageant been of a 
political or military nature. This was 
a religious ceremony they were about to 
witness—one of great solemnity, and to 
see which some had come many miles. 
Money had been saved for years for the 
trip, and possibly it was the one time in 
their lives that numbers of the peasants 
were able to make the journey. The 
police and troops had no difficulty in 
keeping the roadway clear, the people 
remaining respectfully behind the lines, 
many with bowed heads, in prayer or in 
telling the beads of their rosaries. 

\t seven promptly the procession 
emerged from the Palace gateway. It 
was headed by several hundred children, 
the girls dressed in white, chanting as 
they walked along, and carrying many) 
banners on which religious subjects were 
portrayed. The banners were a feature 
of the entire procession, as there was a 
great number of fhem throughout the 
line, some very beautiful. Those carried 
by the children were small and_ plain, 
with a picture of a saint on a simple 
background of some colored material. 
later they became more elaborate, and 
those carried immediately in front of the 
reliquary were of the most splendid col- 
ored brocaded silk, the pictures being 
magnificent examples of hand embroid- 
the children were many 
societies, of both men = and 
wearing special regalias. 


ery. Behind 
religious 
women, 
These also were chanting or repeating 


some 


prayers in concert, generally led by a 
priest in full vestments. A battalion of 
infantry formed the guard of honor and 
was preceded by a full regimental band. 
They marched with slow, measured step, 
the music being of a solemn and churchly 
nature. Immediately following the mili 
tary came the priests from the different 
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churches of the two cities, attended by 
their assistants and acolytes, all in their 
highest robes and vestments. 

The dropping on the knees of many 


of the spectators and the bowing of 
heads and crossing of themselves by 


others announced the approach of the 
reliquary. Preceded by magnificent ban 
ners and by the Archbishop of Budapest, 
it was borne high in air, so that all might 
see. It stood on a carved framework, 
which was elaborately covered with gild 
ing and embroidery, and was carried on 
the shoulders of four richly robed priests. 
On each side walked two royal heralds, 
who represented the King as_ special 
guardians of the relic. They were magnifi 
cent persons, in crimson velvet, bearing 
the royal arms of Hungary embroidered 


in gold on their chests and backs and 
carrying golden staffs of office richly 


ornamented. .\ special guard of honor 
marched in single file on the outer edge 
of the immediate escort of the reliquary. 
This was composed of a detachment of 
the celebrated Hungarian Palace Guard, 
the most theatrically dressed troops in all 


urope. Their uniforms were a queer 
combination of past and present. .\ pol 
ished steel helmet of ancient pattern, 


crowned by a single evgle’s feather, sur 


mounted a most modern-cut scarlet uni 


form, richly braided with silver cord. 
Their boots were of. brilliant vellow 
leather, and for arms thev carried a 


modern saber, with the long polished 


steel halberds of centuries ago. The relic 


Was carried past with many signs of 
reverence and veneration from the specta 
tors and mid a silence that was broken 
only by the murmurs of lowly spoken 
prayers. 

Immediately behind the — reliquar 


came the nobles and gentlemen, whos 
costumes I have already endeavored to 
describe. Individually as they arrived 
they were unique and showy, but massed 
together they made a picture of novelty 
and color to which no camera could do 
justice. They were followed by many 


army officers in full uniform and by the 
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already-described chasseurs, who massed 
together were but little less brilliant and 
interesting than the gorgeously arrayed 
group that had preceded them. Another 
detachment of infantry brought the 
splendid cortege to a close. 


THE STORY OF THE RAVEN 


The procession wended its way through 
the crowded streets to Matthias Church, 
where but a small portion of the escort 
and only those of the highest rank were 
admitted, as the interior is not large. 
Around the church was an immense con- 
course of people, who joined in the serv- 
ice with responses and chanting, as it 
proceeded inside, priests being stationed 
at different points to lead them at the 
proper time. The service lasts some three 
hours, and while it is going on let us take 
a look at the outside and into the history 
of this ancient place of worship. Its 
foundation stones were laid in the 13th 
century, and it was started in the Roman- 
esque period. It was not completed until 
the 15th century, and the style of archi- 
tecture having then changed to Gothic, it 
was finished in this school, making 
rather a queer combination. There are 
a number of small spires from the period 
of the original church, all surmounted 
by large iron ravens, one of which holds 
an iron ring in his beak. These add a 
still more peculiar touch to this already 
odd-looking building. It is to these 
ravens, or rather to the one with the 
ring, that the church owes its existence. 
Way back in the 13th century the con- 
sort of King Bela lost a most valuable 
ring, which she had entrusted to the care 
ofa favorite serving maid. The maid, 
who could not account for its disap- 
pearance, was suspected and convicted 
as was the custom of 
Shortls 
(one of a flock 


of stealing, and, 
the time, immediately executed. 
after her death a raven 
that made their home about the palace ) 
was discovered playing with a_ bright 
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object, which proved to be the missing 
ring that he had purloined through an 
open window. So great was the grief 
of the King and Queen at the cruel death 
of the innocent servant that they vowed 
to build this church to her memory, sur- 
mounting it with the effigy of the real 
culprit, that all might know of her inno- 
cence. During the Turkish domination 
of Hungary it was used as a mosque. 
The Turks entirely destroyed the in- 
terior, redecorating it to suit their own 
style of religion; but, strange to say (for 
it is against the Mohammedan faith to 
have a representation of a living thing 
about their places of worship), they did 
not disturb the famous ravens. 

After the service had finished, the pro- 
cession was again formed in. the same 
order as before, and the reliquary es- 
corted back to its resting place in the 
Royal Chapel, where it mains until the 
next 20th of August. The crowd in the 
streets had waited patiently for another 
glimpse of the sacred relic, and the same 
scenes of devotion and veneration were 
enacted on its return. The religious part 
of the day being over, the afternoon and 
evening were devoted to pleasure and 
merry-making. In the squares and streets 
near the palace and church, booths had 
been erected for the sale of merchandise, 
refreshments, and souvenirs. The latter 
were all of a religious nature—pictures 
of saints, sacred medals, shrines, etc., in 
which the effigy of Saint Stephen always 
held the place of honor. Later in the day 
there were music and dancing in differ- 
ent parts of the city, the principal point 
of gaity being the Stadtwaldchen, or pub- 
lic garden, where cafés, shows, and other 
forms of amusement kept the citizens and 
visitors entertained until a late hour. 
Just how late they kept it up we did not 
wait to see, for with a day begun at 
daylight, and one with a continual strain 
on our powers of observation, we were 
glad to seek the quiet of our hotel. 
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Complying with numerous re- 
quests, a limited edition of the 
Map Valuable Seven-Colored Map 
of the Polar Regions has been 
printed on linen, unfolded and 


suitable for hanging. 





Copies of the following special maps or publications issued by the Society 


may be obtained at 25 cents each: 


Chart of the World on Mercator’s Projection 
(48 x 27 inches), in 4 colors 
Prepared under the direction of the Hydro- 
graphic Office 


Map of Cuba (12 x 24 inches), in 4 colors 
Map of the North Polar Regions (18 x 18 inches), 


in 7 colors; will be issued about June 25 


A Series of 75 Illustrations (45 being full-page) 
of wild game 
From photographs by Hon. George Shiras, 


Ir 


Map of Alaska (42 x 36 inches), in 3 colors 
Prepared under the direction of the U. S. 
Geological Survey 


Map of the Philippines (23 x 36 inches), in 4 colors 
Prepared under the direction of the War 
Department and the Bureau of the Census 


Map of South Africa (46 x 33 inches) 
Prepared under the direction of the War 
Department 


Map of Northeastern China (36 x 28 inches) 
Prepared under the direction of the War 
Department 


Series of Twelve Maps on the Alaskan Boundary 
Dispute 
Prepared under the direction of Hon. John 
W. Foster, ex-Secretary of State 


Map of South America (6 x 12 inches), in 6 colors 
Series of Twenty Full-page Two-Colored Charts, 


showing storm tracks and method of weather 
forecasting 


Prepared under the direction of Dr. Willis 
L. Moore, Chief U. S. Weather Bureau 


Panorama of the Wrangell Mountains, Alaska 
(7 x 42 inches) 
A remarkable picture, showing scores of lofty 
peaks in an area as large as the State of 
Delaware 


A Series of 140 Pictures of the Philippines, 
showing the types of people, their manner of life 
and industries, their country and resources 


EACH MAP OR SERIES, BY MAIL, 25 CENTS 
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American and Canadian Hunting Season 


O the many sportsmen who undertake large game hunting, 
with its accompanying distance and travel features, we 
desire to supply a copy of our new catalogue, which, in the 1907 
edition, presents many novelties, together with all of the tried and 
proven necessities for the rough country. 
A catalogue compiled by men who have hunted the roughest 
of it. Sent free on application. 


ABERCROMBIE & FITCH CO. 
57 Reade Street, New York 


Manufacturers of Complete Outfits for Explorers, Campers, and Prospectors, 
Fishing Tackle, Guns, and Ammuni ion 
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FOR 
SPECIAL PURPOSES 
We will gladly submit sketches 


and estimates On request. 
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Remodeled Handsomely Furnished 
Hotel Cumberland lew Thvouginet 
S.W. Cor. B’way at 54th St., New York HE A B Y 
Near 50th Street Subway and 53d Street Elevated Station 
4lIst St. and Broadway, New York 
Ideal 
Location 
Near 
Theaters, 
Shops, and 
Central 
Park 
New, 
Modern, 
and 
Absolutely 
Fire-proof 
Pants ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. In the heart of the city 
ran 500 Rooms 300 Bath Rooms 
New York European Plan. Cuisine Unexceled. Gentlemen's Cafe, 
Ladies’ Restaurant and Moorish Rooms. Popular Prices. 
Nes de rgd - life— 4 eee) — ond og 
Transient Rates, $2.50 with Baths and up. All Outside with and without bath. : er aroy 4] 
noc Seotiel Rates ie een ‘Mont s. Send for Send for booklet. ROBERT P. MURPHY 
Booklet. Under the Management of : We eae ooo as 
HARRY P. STIMSON, R. J. BINGHAM. £ Meet me at the College Inn, under the Albany, New York's 
Former y with ote mperia . Former y with ote ood ware ‘ 























SPRATT’S PATENT DOG CAKES 
ARE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
AVOID sweetened, soft or medicated foods, which cause indigestion, loss of coat, and other evils. 


We also manufacture specially prepared foods for DOGS, PUPPIES, CATS, RABBITS, 
POULTRY, PIGEONS, GAME, BIRDS, FISH. Send for FREE Catalogue, ‘* Dog Culture.” 


SPRATT’S PATENT (Am.), Ltd. 
Newark, N.J., St. Louis, Mo., San Francisco, Cal., Cleveland, Ohio, Boston, Mass., Montreal, Can. 
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SECURE STORAGE 

FIRE PROTECTION 
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10,000——-TYPEWRITTEN LETTERS——$20.00 
5,000 $12.00 1,000 $4.00 


Don't use fac-simile letters when you can get real typewritten ones at such low figures. Send for samples 
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Books on Latin America and the West Indies 
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